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PREFACE 



The present volume differs from the three other volumes 
of ‘The Indian Umpire,’ in that for the most part it has 
been planned and written in Hngland, and therefore docs 
not bear the same official sanction of the Government 
of India. 

When dealing with so vast a subject as the history of 
India, it has been held necessary to divide it into chapters 
which relate not so much to separate periods of time as to 
the separate sources from which the materials are derived, 
and to entrust these chapters to different authors with 
special qualifications. Such important branches of histo- 
rical investigation as epigraphy, numismatics, archaeology, 
and architecture arc thus introduced into their proper place 
as preliminary to the chapters based upon written records, 
while the available evidence from both Sanskrit and ver- 
nacular literature has likewise been included. It must, 
however, be admitted that this method of treating the 
subject possesses certain inherent disadvantages. The 
matter of the several chapters cannot be marked off by 
rigid lines. For example, inscriptions comprise those on 
coins, and the origin of both building and sculpture is to 
be sought in prehistoric times. So again when the days 
of history proper have been reached. Periods that may 
conveniently be distinguished overlap one another in fact, 
while Northern and Southern India can hardly be brought 
within the same focus. It must also be borne in mind that 
large portions of the early history of India arc still the 
field of conjecture and controversy, where scholars of equal 
eminence hold divergent views. Consequently, there may 
be found in the present volume some lack of logic in 
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arrangement, a certain amount of repetition, and possibly 
a few inconsistencies of statement. It has been thdbght 
better to admit such apparent defects than to attempt 
a strict uniformity, which would only produce results in- 
adequate and misleading. In particular, the editor has 
not felt it his duty to demand that the contributors 
should all follow a conventional spelling of Indian names 
and words. 

The names of the authors are appended to their several 
chapters, but it may be desirable to enumerate them here : — 

Chapter I, ‘ Epigraphy,' has been written by Dr. J. F. 
Fleet, C.I.K., late I.C.S., and sometime Epigraphist to 
the Government of India ; Chapters II, III, IV, and VII, 
‘Prehistoric Antiquities,’ ‘Archaeology of Historical Period,' 
'Numismatics,' and ‘Early History of Northern India,' 
by Mr. Vincent A Smith, late I.C.S., author of The Early 
History of India ; Chapter V, ' Architecture," by Dr. James 
Burgess, C.I.E., formerly Director-General of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India ; Chapter VI, ‘ Sanskrit Literature," 
by Dr. A. A. Macdoncll, Bodcn Professor of Sanskrit at 
Oxford; Chapter VIII, ‘Mediaeval History of Northern 
India,’ by Mr. James Kennedy, late I.C.S. ; Chapter IX, 
' Hindu Period of Southern India,' by Mr. Robert Sewell, 
late I.C.S. ; Chapter X, * Muhammadan India,' by Mr. Wil- 
liam Irvine, late I.C.S. ; and Chapter XI, ‘Vernacular Litera- 
ture/ by Dr. G. A. Grierson, C.I.E., late I.C.S., Superin- 
tendent of the Linguistic Survey of India. 

The sketch of the Marathas in Chapter XII is due to 
the editor ; while Sir W. W. Hunter’s story of the early 
European Settlements and of British rule, forming the 
basis of Chapters XIII and XIV, has been revised and 
brought up to date, without altering the personal impress 
of the original, by Mr. P. E. Roberts, who acted as assistant 
to Sir W. W. Hunter during the closing years of his life. 
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Notes on Transliteration 

Vtrtvtl- Sounds 

a has the sound of a in • woman.' 
a has the sound of a in • father.' 
e hits the vowel-sound in 1 grey.' 
i has the sound of # in 1 pin.' 
i has the sound cf / in ‘ police.' 
o has the sound of o in 4 bone.’ 
u has the sound of h hi 1 bull.' 

Q has the sound of n in 1 flute.' 
at has the \ owcl-sound in ‘ mine.' 
au has the vowel-sound in 1 house.' 

It should be stated that no attempt has been made to distinguish 
between the long and short sounds of t and o in the Dravidian 
languages, which possess the vowel-sounds in ‘bet' and 'hot' in 
addition to those given above. Nor has it been thought necessary 
to mark vowels as long in cases where mistakes in pronunciation 
were not likely to lie made. 



Consonants 

Most Indian languages have different forms for a number of con- 
sonants, such as d , /, r, &c. t marked in scientific works by the use 
of dots or italics. As the European ear distinguishes these with 
difficulty in ordinary pronunciation, it has been considered undesir- 
able to embarrass the reader with them ; and only two notes arc 
required. In the first place, the Arabic A, a strong guttural, has 
been represented by A instead of q % which is often used. Secondly, 
it should be remarked that aspirated consonants are common ; and, 
in particular, dk and th (except in Burma) never have the sound of 
tk in • this ' or ‘ thin,' but should be pronounced as in 1 woodhouse 9 
and 'boathook.' 
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Burmese Words 

Burmese and some of the languages on the frontier of China have 
the following special sounds 

aw has the vowel-sound in 'law.' 

6 and u are pronounced as in German, 
gy is pronounced almost like/ in ‘jewel.’ 
ky is prooounced almost like ck in ‘church.’ 
th is pronounced in some cases as in • this,’ in some cases as ill 
‘ thin.’ 

w after a consonant has the force of tew. Thus, ywa and fwt 
arc disyllabic*, pronounced as if written yuwa and fiuwt. 

It should also be noted that, wherau in Indian words the accent 
or stress is distributed almost equally on each syllabic, in Burmese- 
there is a tendency to throw special stress on the last syllable. 

General 

The names of some places— e. g. Calcutta, Bombay, Lucknow, 
Cawnporc— have obtained a popular fixity of spelling, while special 
forms have been officially prescribed for othcrv Names of persons 
arc often spelt and pronounced differently in different parts of India j . 
but the variations have been made as few as possible by assimilating 
forms almost alike, especially where a particular spelling has been 
generally adopted in English books. 

Notes on Money, Prices, Weights and Measures 

As the currency of India is based upon the rupee, all statements 
with regard to money throughout the Gazetteer have necessarily been 
expressed in rupees, nor has it been found possible to add generally 
a conversion into sterling. Down to about 1873 the gold value of 
tile rupee (containing 165 grains of pure silver) was approximately 
equal to or onc-tcntfa of a £ . and for that period it i* easy to 
convert rupees into sterling by striking off the final cipher (Rs. 1,000 
= £100). But after 1873, owing to the depreciation of silver as 
compared with gold throughout the world, there came a serious and 
progressive fall in the exchange, until at one time the gold value of 
the rupee dropped as low as is. In order to provide a remedy for 
the heavy loss caused to the Government of India in respect of its 
gold payments to be made in England, and also to relieve foreign 
trade and finance from the inconvenience due to constant and 
unforeseen fluctuations in exchange, it was resolved in 1893 to close 
the mints to the free coinage of silver, and thus force up the value of 
the rupee by restricting the circulation. The intention was to raise 
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the exchange value of the rupee to is. 4<£.and then introduce a gold 
standaill (though not necessarily a gold currency) at the rate of Rs. 1 5 
K £s. This policy has been completely successful. From 1S99 on- 
wards the value of the rupee has been maintained, with insignificant 
fluctuations at the proposed rate of 12. *d ; and consequently since 
that date three rupees have been equivalent to two rupees before 1873. 
For the intermediate period, between 1873 and 1899, it is manifestly 
impossible to adopt any fixed sterling value for a constantly changing 
rupee. But since 1899, if it is desired to convert rupees into sterling, 
not only must the final cipher be struck off (as before 1873), but 
also one-third must be subtracted from the result. Thus Rs. i.ooo 
s= £100— $ = (about) £67. 

Another matter m connexion with the expression of money state 
meats in terms of rupees requires to be explained. The method of 
numerical notation in India differs from that which jwevails through- 
out Europe, lairge numbers are not punctuated in hundreds of thou- 
sands and millions, but in lakhs and crores- A lakh is one hundred 
thousand (written out as 1,00,000), and a crorc is one hundred lakhs 
or ten millions (written out as 1,00,00,000). Consequently, accord 
ing to the exchange value of the rupee, a lakh of rupees (Rs. 1,00,000) 
may be read as the equivalent of £10,000 liefore 1873. *» d “ lh « 
equivalent of (about) £6,667 after 1899; while a crorc of rupees 
(Rs. 1 ,00,00,000) may similarly be read as the equivalent of 
£1,000,000 before 1873, and as the equivalent of (about) £666,667 
after 1899. 

Finally, it should be mentioned that the rupee is divided into 
16 annas, a fraction commonly used for many purjn»scs by belli 
natives and Eurojieans. The anna was formerly reckoned as i\d . ; 
it may now be considered as exactly corresponding to \d. The 
anna is again subdivided into 1 2 pies. 

The various systems of weights used in India combine uniformity 
of scale with immense variations in the weight of units. The scale 
used generally throughout Northern India, and less commonly in 
Madras and Bombay, may he thus expressed : one maund = 40 seers ; 
one seer = 16 chittaks or 80 tolas. 'Hie actual weight of a seer 
varies greatly from District to District, and even from village to 
village; but in the standurd system the tola is 180 grains Iroy 
(the exact weight of the rujice), and the seer thus weighs 2-057 lb., 
and the maund 82-28 lb. This standard is used in official reports 
and throughout the Gazdktr. 

For calculating retail prices, the universal custom in India is to 
express them in terms of seers to the rupee. Thus, when prices 
change, what varies is not the amount of money to be paid for die 
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same quantity, but the quantity to be obtained for the same amount 
of money. In other words, prices in India are quantity prices, not 
money prices. When the figure of quantity goes up, this of course 
means that the price has gone down, which is at first sight perplexing 
to an English reader. It may, however, be mentioned that quantity 
prices are not altogether unknown in England, especially at small 
shops, where pennyworths of many groceries can be bought. Eggs 
likewise, arc commonly sold at a varying number for the shilling. 
If it be desired to convert quantity prices from Indian into English 
denominations without having recourse to money prices (which would 
often be misleading), the following scale may be adopted— based 
upon the Assumptions that a seer is exactly a lb., and that the value 
of the rupee remains constant at u. 4I. : 1 seer per rupee = (about) 
3 lb. for as. ; a seers per rupee * (about) 6 lb. for as. ; and so on. 

The name of the unit for square measurement in India generally 
is the bight, which varies greatly in different |*arts of the country. 
But areas have always been expressed throughout the GouUitr either 
in square miles or in acres. 
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THE INDIAN EMPIRE 

VOLUME II 

HISTORICAL 

CHAPTER I 
EPIGRAPHY 
I. Introductory Note 

Thr subject of this contribution to the Imperial Gazetteer iMrafoc- 
i* the explanation of tho nature and value of tin- epigraph ic ,ft, > nott - 
or inscriptional bases of Indian research for the prc-Musal 
ro * n period And the topic U an imporuim one; for, not 
only is India particularly rich in inscription!!) remains, Ixit 
also those remains are the only sure grounds of historical 
results in every line of research connected with its ancient 
past. \\c have, however, to exclude from our treatment or 
this subject one Iwunch which has always been found more 
generally attractive Ilian any of die others lire inscriptions 
on coins and gems, better termed, by way i>f avoiding con- 
fusion, • legends ’ on coins and gems, are epigraphic materials, 

But they are a special class of such materials ; and the treat 
menl of them falls, most properly, under the subdivision of 
numismatology. We have to confine our attention here to 
those epigraphic remains which have conic to lie lies! known 
** ‘inscriptions' by way of distinction from the numismatic 
materials Nevertheless we hope to be able to show that our 
|°pic is no dry and dull one, Imt is full of interest is well os 
^parlance. 

^Tht imcri|jtion*, thus indicated as our topic, are notifica- 
°? 5 ’ \cry frequently of an official character, and generally more 
with* 5 °^ a * X1 ^' C nuturo ’ *'hich recite facts, simple or complex, 
of tk° r wu hom dates und were intended to be listing records 
found matters t0 w ^' ch l hcy refer. They arc in almost all cases 
voL. enPaVC<1, ^ writtcn - ,llc f were occasionally engraved 
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upon monuments in the shape of great monolithic columns ; ns, 
for instance, in the case of some of the moral and religious 
edicts of Asoka, and the panegyric on the two columns of victory 
at Mandasfir, in MJlwa, which redte* the conquests of king 
Yascdharmnn. Mostly, however, they arc found engraved on 
metal plates, on stone tablets, on rocks, on walls and pillars 
and other parts of caves or of temples and other buildings, oil 
pedestals of image* and statues and on relic -caskets. But they 
arc occasionally found painted, and in a few instances written 
with ink. And some arc found stamped on clay and bricks. 

For the purposes that we have in view, the inscriptions in- 
clude, with the exception of the legends on coin* and gems, 
everything inscriptive, written, ininted, stamped or engraved, 
public or private, lengthy or brief, that can be turned to account 
in connexion with the ancient past of India, in respect of the 
political history, the religious development, or any other line of 
research. Even the mere records of pilgrims' visits are of value, 
in establishing the antiquity or the sacred places visited by them, 
and Of the towns from which they came. Even descriptive 
labels, incised as accompaniments to statues and sculptures, are 
valuable, in marking the ancient times to which traditions and 
legends and mythological notions may be carried back. Even 
a name stamped on a brick has been found of use, in determin- 
ing the period to which a building may be referred. And even 
masons’ marks in the form of alphabetical characters, have 
played an important |«rt in the inquiry into the history of 
writing in India. 

Such are the remains with which we are to deal, and of which 
we shall speak either as 1 inscriptions, ’ or as ‘epigTaphic records,' 
or simply as 'records' according to the convenience of the 
moment. But we are to handle them to only a certain extent. 

There are technical details connected with the inscriptions 
into the treatment of which we cannot, for various reasons, 
enter here. For the |uikieographic branch of Indian epigraphic 
research, which explains the alphabets in which the inscriptions 
were written, and deals with the origin and development of 
those alphabets we can here only refer to Professor Bidder's 
Indiiche Paliuographit, published in 1896. In respect of the 
languages used in the inscriptions we can only say here that 
they include Sanskrit, Pali, some of the Prlkrits, the mixed 
dialect or dialects, and the older dialects of Kanaresc, Marathi, 
Malaya jam, Tamil, and Telugu; adding that, though in this 
detail some of the records offer problems which have still to he 
solved, they present no substantial initial difficulties to explorers 
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who will usf, along with grammars and dictionaries, flu* muvr 
recently and critically edited treatments of the texts and trans- 
lations In respect of the diction, we can only observe that the 
inscription^ were composed sometimes entirely in prose, some 
limes entirely in verses and sometime* in prose and verse mixed. 

And, in respect of the eras in which so many of the inscriptions 
were dated, and of the methodic according to which the precise 
datev were stated, we can only refer to certain special works and 
tables which will be mentioned farther on. Iliose arc technical 
topics which cannot be handled here. Also, while n sufficient 
indication must Ik* given of the various puqioscx to which the 
inscriptions uin be applied, we shall not present here even 
a summary of the historical and other results obtained from 
them; those results form tin* topics of other contributions to 
this volume. 

We have to ileal here with tile inscriptions from other points 
of view We have to explain the nature of them. We have to 
illustrate the value of them, and show in a general way the ends 
to which they may be utilized, nnrl establish the necessity for an 
exhaustive examination of them. Ami we have to indicate the 
nature of the work which still remains to lie dune on them, ami 
to point out certain subsidiary lines of research which ought to 
be systematically followed up in connexion with them. In 
leading, ns we hope to do, new worker* into a held of 
exploration in whit h there i* a vast amount of important work 
still to lie done, csjiccially in connexion with the more ancient 
periods We have to make the way easy for them, by showing 
them how to avoid the mistakes of previous explorers, and 
how to direst their own inquiries to the greatest advantage. 

//. The Value of the I Nuriptious 

Kk li as have been their ljcque*t* to us in other line*, the The rxlae 
Hindus have not transmitted to us any historical works which 0 ^ c 
can be accepted as reliable for any early times. And it ixiior**' 
almo.1 entirely from a patient examination of the inscriptions, 
ibe start in which was made more than a century ago, that 
°® r knowledge of the ancient |K>litical history of India has 
been derived. But we ore also ultimately dependent on the 
^ascriptions in every other line of Indian research. Hardly 
definite dates and identifications can tie established except 
And they regulate everything that we can learn 

01 lra dibon, literature, coins, art, architecture, or any other 
source. 




